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NATURE OF INTEMPERANCE IN EATING. 
Jups 12—Feeding themselves without fear. 


In no way has intemperance made so many conquests as by concealing 
its true character. Not long since, it was almost universally supposed 
that the habitual use of ardent spirit, in moderate quantity, was consistent 
with strict temperance. And even yet, multitudes hug the murderous 
delusion. A still greater number would regard it extravagant to say, 
what is undoubtedly true, that any use of this substance, except in sickness, 
is intemperance. For if excess of any kind constitute intemperance, is it 
not intemperance to introduce into the system, that which, in the least 
quantity, is injurious; and which is as really a poison, as arsenic ? 

Still more erroneous is public opinion respecting the nature of intem- 
perance in eating. ‘Though it be at this moment almost universally pre- 
valent, and much more destructive of health, happiness, and life, than ar- 
dent spirit; yet so insensible are the community to its existence, that even 
the word intemperance has come to signify excess in drinking merely; 
as if no other kind of intemperance were deserving of notice. And multi- 
tudes even of the most conscientious, are daily guilty of gross excess 
in the use of food, without the slightest apprehension that they are in- 
fringiwg at all upon any of the rules of temperance. Like the abandoned 
deceivers mentioned by Jude, they feed themselves without fear ; not, in- 
deed, because they are destitute of religious principle, but because they 
haye no distinct apprehensions of the nature of this kind of intemperance. 

It is extremely desirable that definite and correct principles on this 
subject should take the place of those loose and inadequate views that 
now so generally prevail. For of what use is it to have all men approve 
of temperance, while nearly all are intemperate in practice? To call © 
things by their right names, is a most important step in every attempt = 
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reformation, What e magical influence has it exerted in respect to ar- 
dent spirit, to have proved that it is poison; and that, therefore, its habitu- 
al, even though moderate use, is intemperance? True, it is not so easy 
to draw the line between temperance and excess in food, as in alcoholic 
drinks; because we cannot engrave total abstinence upon the former, as 
upon the latter. Still, let us not despair of being able to mark the limits 
of temperance in respect to food. For if God has commanded us to pree- 
tice it, he has doubtless given us the means of ascertaining the precise na- 
ture of our duty. 

I. In the first place, it is intemperance to consume a greater quantity of 
food than is necessary to give the most perfect and permanent health, and 
the greatest amount of vigor to the body und the mind. 

This proposition will probably commend itself at once to every unpre- 
judiced mind. For what appears to have been the principal design of 
Providence in furnishing us with organs of digestion ?—What, but to 
furnish the body and the mind with the most perfect-health and vigor? 
True, there is connected with the process no small degree of gratifica- 
tion; and hence some have foolishly presumed it was the intention of 
Providence that man should indulge his appetite beyond what mere 
health and strength demand, for the sake of the pleasure. But the real 
fact is, that this cannot be done without diminishing the pleasure. For 
all such extra gratification of the appetite deranges more or less those 
organs that are the seat of the pleasure; and hence, although the gratifi- 
eation may be for a moment heightened, it is in turn proportionably di- 
minished. In other words, an appetite more or less artificial is thus 
ereated; and this is always liable to morbid obtuseness, as well as morbid 
acuteness, whilst a natural, unsophisticated appetite, affords uniform and 
permanent: pleasure. It is a fair inference, therefore, that the amount of 
food, which nature alone demands for repairing her wastes and invigor. 
ating the bodily and intellectual powers, will afford a greater amount of 
unmixed gratification than a larger quantity. 

This reasoning has been amply confirmed by the testimony of numbers 
in every age. For amid the general excess that has at all times prevail- 
ed, individuals have adopted the rule given above. Most of the ancient 
philosophers, particularly the Pythagoreans, were indebted in a great 
measure to their moderation in food and drink, for their health, serenity, 
and long life. Many of the early Christians lived long and happy, al- 
though in banishment, upon an allowance of but twelve ounces of bread 
a day, and only water for drink. In more modern times, individuals -in 
every condition of life, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, clergymen 
and laymen, physicians and philosophers, have added their testimony 
to that of antiquity, in respect to the happy influence of strict temperance. 
There is no dissenting voice to the conclusion, that the nearer they have 
tome in the quantity of their food to the amount requisite for the most 
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perfect bodily and mental health, the greater has been their enjoyment, 
even of the pleasures of the table. This will sound paradoxical in the 
ears of one addicted to excess. But he has only to make the experiment 
faithfully, to be prepared to add his testimony to that of others. Some, 
by imperfectly, and partially, and hesitatingly trying the experiment, 
have come to a different conclusion. But had they prosecuted it long 
enough to bring back their appetites, in any degree, to a natural state;: 
long enough to have acquired a relish for the pleasures of temperance, 
their voices would have mingled in the praises of that system, which for- 
bids the stomach to be called to any labor not necessary to health and 
strength. 

Again: a larger quantity of food than the health and strength demand, 
will produce a disproportionate exercise and development of the bodily 
and mental powers. God has given to the human constitution a remark. 
able power of conforming itself to circumstances; and thus, of sustaining, 
with far less injury than might be anticipated, the vicissitudes to which 
it is exposed. Hence it is, that men of intemperate habits, in respect to 
food, drink, or employment, not unfrequently hold out beyond all expect- 
ation; and their cases excite in many minds a suspicion, that such habits 
are far less injurious than is generally represented. But how is it that 
the system is able thus to sustain itself amid these injurious inftuences ? 
One method is, by the production of a disproportionate strength and de- 
velopement in the organ that is most severely tasked, at the expense of the 
other organs; or, in the language of the apostle, God hath tempered the 
body together—that the members should have the same care one for an- 
other. This curious sympathy induces all the members to lend a portion 
of their strength to any one of their number, that has more labor to per- 
form than the rest. The consequence is, that the organ thus assisted, will 
acquire an increase of ability for its appropriate work, while the others 
will be proportionably weakened. Thus, if we require the stomach to 
digest more food than health and strength demand, that organ will lay 
a tax upon its fellows, for the additional power requisite for the increased 
labor: and if the additional burden continue to be imposed, the stomach 
will acquire a permanent power of sustaining it, by proportionably 
weakening the other organs. A person has only to observe his feelings 
after a hearty meal, to have a fair illustration of this principle. He finds 
himself indisposed to effort; his senses become less acute; and a dispo- 
sition to sleep succeeds ; just because the muscles, the senses, and the 
brain, have suspended their activity, in order to lend assistance to the 
overloaded digestive organs. And not until the stomach is relieved by their 
aid, can they resume their own proper work. And since the operations of 
the mind are dependent on the state of the senses and the brain, it is ob- 
vious that the intellectual faculties must be injured by having their re- 
sources thus called off to help the overloaded stomach. Accordingly we 
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find, that most men, after a hearty meal, are almost entirely disqualified: 
for vigorous mental application. And if, at such a time, either the muscles, 
the senses, or the mind are roused by extraordinary effort to labor, di- 
gestion is in a great measure suspended, and the whole system receives 
an injury. 

Now to say nothing of the ultimate effect upon the health of this dis- 
proportionate éxercise and developement of the different organs and 
powers, who can believe, that it does not mar the human character? 
For does not the perfection of that character consist in a just and propor- 
tionate cultivation and exhibition of all the bodily and mental powers? 
At least, can we believe that God gave to the human system this wonder- 
ful power of adapting itself to the exigencies of its condition, in order 
that the nobler faculties should be impoverished to give the digestive en- 
ergies a predominance which neither health nor strength require? What 
is this but to make the higher part of our nature a slave to the inferior? 
to live in order to eat, instead of eating to live? We see how gross and 
debasing this principle is, when exhibited in the shameless glutton, whose 
whole bodily and mental energies are made the mere panders of his sto- 
mach. But if the foregoing reasoning be correct, I see not why the least 
addition to the quantity of food needful to health and strength, does not 
lay a tax to the amount of the excess, upon the organs and powers thus 
called upon to aid the stomach. Admit that a larger quantity of food 
may not at once impair the health perceptibly ; yet it cannot be indulged 
in without diminishing the bodily eaergy, and intellectual clearness and 
strength. God never intended that such a sacrifice as this should be 
made to a bodily appetite. It is gross sin, therefore, to make it. 

But not unfrequently the man whose diet is of the richest and most 
stimulating kind, and who follows no rule as to quantity but the demands 
of hunger, enjoys vigorous health, and a fullness and energy of muscle, 
unknown to the cautious observer of dietetic rules. 

Here is exhibited another method by which the animal system adapts 
itself to peculiar circumstances. All the bodily organs may, indeed, be 
more fully developed in this way; but not without shortening the dura- 
tion of life. The stimulus of rich food in large quantity, urges on all the 
powers of life with accelerated steps: but the effect will be to wear them 
out:the sooner; and hence it is, that men of this description, whose con- 
stitutions seem capable for a while of resisting almost every thing injuri- 
ous, whose frames are athletic, and whose conntenances are flushed with 
health, fail at length so suddenly and so early. Can it be, that God in- 
tended man should thus prematurely exhaust his energies, when the only 
advantage would be, a short-lived vigor, which, even if more favorable to 
physical efforts, must ever be a clog to the mental operations? Is it not 
obviously a needless waste of those precious energies, with which the 
human constitution is endowed for sustaining itself in unavoidable and 
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trying exigencies? Is longevity a blessing of so little importanee, as to 
be thus unnecessarily sacrificed ? 

The manner in which an excess of nourishment taken into the sys- 
tem operates to shorten life is generally but little known. The fact is, 
it prepares the constitution for the attacks of disease upon slight expo- 
sures to any morbid influences; such as inclement weather, or fatiguing 
labors of body or mind: and it weakens the power of resisting those at- 
tacks. When the digestive organs are called upon to perform extra la- 
bors, they cannot perform the work as thoroughly as when not overtask- 
ed; and consequently they cannot send the food into the system so per- 
fectly prepared for nourishment, as they might do, with a less quantity. 
This is one source of disease. Again, the additional task demanded 
of these organs, requires a draft to be made upon that secret strength of 
the constitution, which is reserved for resisting disease and meeting other 
exigences. That elasticity of the system, by which rigid temperance 
enables it to repel the first onset of disease, is thus more or less weaken- 
ed; and the foe easily fastens his talons in the victim. Nor can all the 
stimulants of the physician bring back, or create anew, the lost energies 
of temperance, to repel the invader. Multitudes in this way sink early 
into the grave, and are regarded by the community as the unfortunate 
victims of diseases that have pounced upon them like birds of prey; 
whereas, their intemperance has invited the fatal disorder and taken away 
the power of resisting it. 

In extreme cases, all men see disease and death to be the consequence 
of excess. But what reason can be given, why any amount of food, not 
required by health and strength, will not operate in the same way, to in- 
duce disease and weaken the power of resistance? And if this be in- 
deed true, why is it not intemperance to indulge the appetite beyond the 
demands of bodily and mental health ? 

Finally ; if we take not this standard as to the quantity of our food, 
then we have left us no other guide, but appetite. For if you say that 
we are not bound to limit our amount of food by the actual requirement 
of the system, for health and strength, then Task, how much more than 
this may we take? You will admit that there may be excess in eating, 
and that the devoted glutton is intemperate. But will you lay your finger 
on the precise point, between what the system demands, and the excesses 
of gluttony, to which we may indulge our appetites.. You say, perhaps, 
that we should be temperate, but not excessively abstemious. But what 
do you mean by being temperate? If you cannot tell me how far my 
appetite may be indulged, then I say, I will indulge it to the extent of its 
calls; nor do I seé how you can regard me as intemperate, even though 
I emulate ‘the grossest gormand. For you say that I may indulge 
that appetite beyond what the strength and health of the system 
requires; and yet you give me no rule for determining the ‘limits 
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ofthat indulgence. What guide have I then, but my appetite? And if I may 
follow this, how can you condemn the most voracious glutton, who cer- 
tainly never indulges beyond the calls of appetite ? 

But is it any easier to determine how much food is necessary for the 

health and strength, than to ascertain the precise limits between moderate 
and immoderate indulgence? I admit that the balances will not in gen- 
eral settle this question: since there is no small difference among differ- 
ent constitutions, in the power of abstracting nourishment from the same 
amount of food; and there are also very various quantities of nourish- 
ment in equal weights of different sortsof food. Butit is not very diffi- 
cult to determine the amount of food demanded by nature, if we will but 
carefully atténd to its effects on the system. “Any discomfort of body,” 
says a distinguished physician, “ any irritability or despondency of mind, 
succeeding food and drink, at the distance of an hour, a day, or even two 
or three days, may be regarded, (other evident causes being absent,) asa 
presumptive proof that the quantity has been too much, or the quality in- 
jurious.”—“ Ifa few hours after his dinner he feel a sense of distension in 
the stomach and bowels, or any of the symptoms of indigestion, which 
have been pointed out; if he feel a languor of body, or a cloudiness of the 
mind; if hha vea restless night; if he experience a depression of spir- 
its, or irritability of temper next morning; his repast has been too much, 
or improper in kind, and he must reduce and simplify till he come to 
that quantity and quality of food and drink for dinner, which will pro- 
duce little or no alteration in his feelings, whether of exhiliration imme- 
diately after dinner, or of discomfort some hours after this meal.” These 
remarks, though having reference only to dinner, the principal meal 
of the day, will apply with the same force to every other repast; as will 
also the testimony of one, who, to the age of upwards of a hundred 
years, had experienced the happy effects of an attention to this rule. 
“ My spirits,”says he , “ are not injured by what I eat ; they are only re- 
vived and supported by it. I can, immediately on rising from the table, 
set myself to write or study, and never find that this application, though 
so hurtful to hearty feeders, does me any harm. And besides, I never 
find myself drowsy after dinner, as a great many do. The reason is, I 
feed so temperately as never to load my stomach, or oppress my nerves; 
so that I am always as light, active, and cheerful, after dinner as 
before.” . 

In attempting to make an application of this rule, for determining the 
necessary quantity of food, it ought to be recollected that many in good 
health and of laborious habits in the open air, have found that about 
20 ounces of solid nourishing food, have been an ample daily allow- 
ance ; and that invalids, and those of sedentary habits, have needed only 
from 12 to 16 ounces. Let then persons of these characters, commence 
with about these quantities, and afterwards increase or diminish them 
aceording to their effects, as they have now been described. In this 
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way, they will ere long learn the amount which their constitutions need ; 
and to this they must resolutely adhere, if they would avoid the guilt of 
intemperance, and escape that “ blackness of darkness,” which, in the 
context, is threatened against those who, knowing their duty, still persist 
in “ feeding themselves without fear.” 





SERMON CLXIV. 


Juve 12—FEEDING THEMSELVES WITHOUT FEAR. 

IL In pursuing the subject of the preceding discourse, 1 next remark, 
that it is intemperance to use food oF sUCH A QUALITY, as to injure the 
digestive organs, and oppress the intellectual and moral powers. 

No reasonable man will hesitate a moment to admit this proposition in 
the abstract. For to derange the digestive organs is to induce disease 
and death ; and to oppress the intellectual and moral powers, is to pervert 
the object of our existence. And surely, if the use of any particular 
quality of food makes such havoc with our best interests, to employ it is 
sinful intemperance. Yet here too, the grand difficulty lies in the entire 
ignorance, or erroneous opinions of the great majority of respectable 
and Christian men, on the subject. Hence in respect to the quality, as 
well as quantity of food, “ they feed themselves without fear.” 

It is a well established principle among medical writers, that “the 
more simply life is supported, and the less stimulus we use, the better.” 
What asad comment on this principle does the practice of nearly all 
mankind present! In the great mass of the community, the natural ap- 
petite is so completely perverted, or rather destroyed, that all relish for 
simple food and drink is gone: nay, such nourishment is regarded as 
even unhealthy, and incapable of sustaining life and vigor. Although, 
for example, water is the most salubrious of all kinds of drink, and the 
only fluid that can answer all the purposes of drink, and, therefore, the 
best calculated for health and strength, yet few persons fee] as if it were 
tolerable, without the admixture of something stimulating: and it really 
excites the surprise of most men, to be told of an individual, who dainks 
nothing but water, and is yet strong and healthy. 

Milk is another substance, expressly designed by the Creator to an- 
swer every purpose of nourishment, with the least tax upon the digestive 
and assimilating organs. And accordingly it furnishes almost the only 
food in the early and most delicate stages of existence. But by the great 
majority of adults it is regarded with disgust; it disagrees with them. 
And the reason is, they have so long substituted hot and stimulating 
fluids, such as tea and coffee, wine and spirit, for this simple fluid, that 
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when the usual stimulus is abstracted, the stomach, like a jaded beast of 
burden, refuses to act. And thus the two substances, which the Creator 
provided expressly for fluid aliment, have, by habit, come to be regarded 
as altogether unfit for use, unless mixed with stimulating materials, never 
intended for food. 

A like hurtful and unnatural change is produced upon another class 
of articles, which, in their simple state, God prepared for the principal 
support of man: I mean the different sorts of grain and roots, from which 
bread is prepared. It is a settled principle in dietetics, that food in a form 
rather coarse, is best adapted to the organs designed for its reception, 
Yet is it regarded as an object of the first importance, at the present day, 
to prepare all farinaceous articles in as concentrated a form as possible ; 
to extract from the wheat, for example, only its finest and whitest por- 
tions. But this is only a commencement of the perverting process. For 
here cookery comes in, with its refinements, lays under contribution the 
four quarters of the globe for condiments, and employs the flour, only as 
a receptacle of all manner of indigestible aromatics, oils, and sweets; 
so that the cake and the pastry, in their countless varieties, which hence 
result, are as compound and unnatural, and I may add, as injurious to 
the system, as possible, 

A no legs injurious system of cookery is applied to the preparation of 
almost every other article of food. Not that cookery of a simple kind is 
unfriendly to health. On the contrary, when it merely softens, or dis- 
solves the food, so as to assist the organs of digestion, it is eminently sal- 
wary. But when its chief object is to tempt the appetite, by com pound 
and stimulating dishes, it deserves the reprobation of every Christian and 
patriot, But at the present day, how few are the Christians, or the pa- 
triots, who do not employ this very system in the preparation of their 
food, without even a suspicion that it is injurious! The various kinds of 
meat, which Providence permits man to use, in their simple state, how 
are they loaded with condiments and stuffings, and made to swim in gra- 
vies, and thus rendered pernicious to any but the strongest powers of di- 
gestion ; and how must not only the bodily organs, but the noble powers 
of the soul also, suspend their operations, while the stomach is laboring 
and struggling to master the incongruous mixture! In short, how little 
of the food which is used by the higher classes of society, is not so 
compounded, and rendered indigestible by oils, aromatics, sweets, and acids, 
as to be quite disagreeable to the man, whose appetite has never been 
perverted by indulgence! 

One fact in relation to invalids, exhibits still farther evidence, how er- 
roneous are the prevalent opinions as to the quality of food. It is these 
very injurious mixtures, that cookery has invented, which the greater 
part of men will offer to the feeble, as best suited’to their condition! They 
need, it is thought, these rich and nourishing dishes, to keep up their 
strength; and the invalid himself, also, is soon persuaded that they agree 
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with him best, because they gratify most his morbid appetite ; forgetful, 
that it is the digestion of food, and not the eating of it, that sustains and 
invigorates the system ; and that it may be as absurd to give cake, pastry, 
and stimulating meats, to the feeble, as it is to load the horse or the ox with 
a heavier burthen, because he is weak or fatigued. 

The quality of food is greatly and even chemically different, at different 
temperatures, and at different periods after its preparation. And a per- 
verted and morbid appetite often relishes it in that state when it is most 
unhealthy and oppressive. Hence it is, that the great mass of the com- 
munity, unconscious of the injury they receive, must sip their tea and 
coffee almost at a boiling temperature ; and hot rolls, hot cakes, hot bread, 
and melted butter, constitute no small part of their dict. The morbid 
feelings that follow some time after, are imputed to other causes; nor can 
even the invalid, in many cases, be made to believe that food, in such a 
state, and at such temperatures, is injurious. 

But I have given enough—probably many will say, too many and too 
specific-illustrations—of what I mean by that quality of food, which ren- 
ders it injurious to the animal system, and destructive to the mind. I 
appeal to the highest medical authorities in proof that these illustrations 
are neither visionary nor overdrawn. And I appeal to the conscience of 
every Christian, whose case they describe, to ponder well, whether it be 
not criminal] intemperance, thus to pamper a depraved appetite, at such 
an enormous expense ? 

Ill. In the third place, to indulge in more than one dish or. course at a 
meal, is intemperance. 

This assertion will doubtless be startling to many ; because it aims a 
blow so directly et their practice. But let the principle be well under- 
stodd and weighed, before it is rejected. 

The first inquiry will be, what constitutes a single dish? It may strictly 
be defined, any simple article of food, cooked in such a manner as to be 
most conducive to health and strength. Or perhaps there would be no 
great objection to giving more latitude of definition, so as to include a 
mixture of different kinds of food and condiments, suitably made before 
eating, or when eating. It ought, however, to be remembered, that these 
compound dishes may be of such a quality, as to oppress the digestive 
organs and the intellect ; and their use thus become real intemperance. 
But in practice, there will be little difficulty in distinguishing between 
different dishes. At every meal, there is commonly some principal arti- 
cle of food, with its proper accompaniments, calculated to furnish a sub- 
stantial repast. This is to be regarded as one dish; and when one course 
of meat succeeds another, or the pudding succeeds the meat, or the cake 
and pastry follows the whole, there is what we mean by variely of dishes. 
Now, I contend, that the use of more than one of these at a single meal, 
js intemperance. 
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In the first place, more than one dish is unnecessary for health, strength, 
or enjoyment. 

Nearly every kind of food, that is abundant and widely diffused, 
whether vegetable or animal, contains all those elementary principles that 
are essential to nourish the system. For although nitrogen is wanting 
in most vegetables, yet the organs of nutrition appear to possess the means 
of obtaining this principle from other sources, when it does not exist in 
the food. Why then is more than one surt ef food necessary at the same 
meal, to secure health and strength? For even if different kinds be re- 
quisite for a full development of the bodily organs, the object can be most 
completely accomplished, by using these various kinds at different meals. 
Indeed, most dishes, as modern cookery prepares them, contain not a little 
variety, abundantly sufficient to make up for any apprehended deficiency 
of a particular kind, on nutritive principles. 

As to the comparative enjoyment in eating of one dish, or many dishes, 
experience is the only decisive tes:. And I hesitate not to say, that every 
one, who fairly makes the experiment, will prefer decidedly the single 
dish. For though a succession of courses, temptingly prepared, may 
produce a keen relish for the various dishes, yet, as is the case with every 
natural pleasure which is heightened by artificial excitement, the subse- 
quent langor, stupidity, and nervousness, are an immense drawback upon 
the enjoyment. There is also an irregularity in the appetite of him who 
indulges in variety of dishes, which the man rarely experiences, who is 
contented with one. This single simple dish, always relishes; affording 
not indeed ecstatic pleasure, but uniform and real enjoyment: so that in the 
end, the amount exceeds that of the man who gratifies the cravings of a 
morbid appetite. To those who view this conclusion as erroneous, I have 
only to say, make the trial for some time, and you will be better able to 
judge of the matter than you now are. 

Secondly, a variety of dishes at the same meal, oppresses the digestive 
organs; and by consequence, all the corporeal and intellectual powers. 
To use different articles of food in the stomach—except so far asa simple 
and healthy system of cookery requires—increases the difficulty of diges- 
tion, inasmuch as the solution of a compound is more difficult than that 
ofasimple. For although digestion be not merely a solution, it is a 
solution; and as different substances are dissolved with various degrees 
of facility in the chemist’s laboratory, so it is in this laboratory of the 
body. Hence physicians in every age, have testifird to the injurious 
commotion produced in the stomach by an incongruous mixture. And 
that organ does not suffer without a deep sympathetic affection of all the 
related parts; (and what part in the system is not related?) hence the unea- 
siness and stupor that follows the feast: and hence too, the premature 
decay of him, who indulges in variety at the table. For in proportion as 
the organs are compelled to increase their labors, to master the heteroge- 
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neous mixture, which the free liver imposes upon them, will their ener- 
gies be exhausted. 

Finally, a variety of dishes at one meal, presents an almost certain 
temptation to excess in the quanity of food. Why do men wish for more 
than one substantial course of food at a meal? Just because they have 
eaten enough of the first dish—that is, as much as natural appetite 
requires; and the second dish creates a new and artificial appetite. And 
when this begins to flag, it is renewed by the excitement of a third dish; 
and thus is this stimulating system carried on, through a succession of 
courses, until abused nature can no longer be roused. 

If this be a true account of the matter, where is the man of ordinary 
resolution that can resist the temptation to excess in his quantity of food, 
in the midst of the variety of enticing dishes that he meets at almost every 
table? Excess! what is it but excess, to indulge in a second dish, after 
one has eaten enough, of the first? It is, indeed, this variety of dishes, 
more than every thing else, that has deluged society with intemperance 
in respect to food; and substituted, in the place of natural appetite, an 
artificial, inordinate, capricious craving for the thousand most compound 
and most unhealthy mixtures of modern cookery. And yet, so insidiously 
has this monstrous abuse of the gifts of God crept in, that even the devoted 
Christian can daily spread his table with a host of these needless and 
expensive varieties of food, and indulge in them to repletion, without even 
a suspicion that he is as really breaking down prematurely his constitu- 
tion of body, and besotting his mind, as the reeling drunkard in the streets, 
And this wretched delusion will continue, until men learn to make out 
their repast from a single dish. But the adoption of this principle would 
be almost as effectual, for securing temperance in respect to food, as total 
abstinence is, in respect to ardent spirit. 

1V. A man may be intemperate by the time and manner of partaking 
of his food. 

Even if he adhere to the strict rules of temperance as to quantity, 
quality, and variety, he may take the allotted pértion at such times, or in 
such a manner, as to oppress the stomach, and thus stupify the mind: 
and to do this when it can be avoided, is obviously intemperance, as 
really as to do the same injury by an excessive quantity ; or a deleterious 
quality, or variety. He may have no regular times for his meals; and 
at one period impose a new task upon the digestive organs before the 
previous one is completed ; and at another, delay so long to satisfy the 
demands of nature, that more than human strength will be requisite to 
resist its cravings for an inordinate quantity. 

Some delay their principal meal till night ; and thus put the digestive 
organs to their severest work, when, with the rest of the body, they need 
repose. The immediate effects are, disturbed sleep and despondency, 
irritability and indisposition to mental effort in the morning: and the 
ultimate result is premature failure, both of body and mind. 
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Others, particularly invalids, acquire the injutious habit of interrupting 
the process of digestion, by luncheons between meals ; because perhaps 
they have a sense of faintness, which they mistake for hunger; which 
receives a present relief, though an ultimate aggravation from food. 

That portion of the community in every country, who have departed 
the least from nature in their modes of living, and who enjoy the most 
vigorous health, are in the habit of taking their principal meal about the 
middle of the day ; and two other repasts, about six hours before and 
after noon. Generally about that space of time is demanded by the 
stomach to perform its task and to enjoy a little rest preparatory to 
resuming its work. Intervening luncheons and collations, not only retard 
the regular operations of that organ, but deprive it of all opportunity of 
resting ; and thus as surely wear it out early, as premature prostration 
will follow the incessant occupation of any other organ. 

Three meals per day seem then to be the greatest number that can 
be indulged in without a violation of the laws of health. And that mon- 
strous perversion of nature, now so common, especially in cities, by which 
breakfast takes the place of dinner, dinner that of supper, and supper 
that of sleep, can be regarded only as intemperance of the most open and 
unblushing character. God shows how he views it, by visiting those 
guilty of it, with bodily and mental imbecility, and by sending them to a 
premature grave. 

The sedentary and the feeble violate the rules of health, by indulging 
in the use of meat two or three times each day. So stimulating a diet 
may perhaps be borne, for a considerable time, by the hardy laborer ; 
but it goads on with feverish violence the powers of the invalid and the 
sedentary : and though the hectic glow thus produced, may give them 
the impression that the practice is salutary, early and fatal prostration 
is the common and painful result. 

Great bodily exertion is apt to give much increase to the appetite : 
and hence do most men, in such cases, and especially when journeying, 
give a full-rein to appetite : whereas the stomach is then in an unfavor- 
able state for grappling even with its ordinary task. For it needs rest, 
like the other parts of the system. Multitudes are rewarded for thus 
violating a law of their constitution, by the morbid feelings which intem- 
perance in food always brings. in its train ; and the invalid’s journey for 
health, often proves on this account, but the means of aggravating his 
complaints. ' 

Not a few are in the habit of indulging in as full and stimulating a 
diet during the debilitating months of the spring and summer, as when 
the constitution is braced by the cold of winter ; and as the effects of 
this species of intemperance, chronic diseases gradually creep on, or 
autumnal disorders prostrate the system at once. 

Providence has given to man, as well as other animals, most conve- 
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nient instruments for the thorough mastication of food ; and all animals, 
except man, make thorough use of the teeth for this purpose. The 
ravenous, artificial appetite which man acquires, does not allow him to 
wait for the performance of this preliminary to digestion ; and he thus 
imposes a double task upon the stomach. Of what avail will it be to be 
rigidly abstemious in the quantity, quality, and variety of our food, if we 
thus require of one organ, the labor which appropriately belongs to 
another ? 

The strongly excited state of mind, under which many partake of their. 
food, powerfully contributes to their hurried manner of crowding it, with. 
out mastication, into the stomach. And this mental excitement is doubly 
injurious, by weakening the power of the digestive organs, on the prin- 
ciple already explained, that when any one part of the system is severely 
tasked, the other parts will suspend their functions in a degree, that they. 
may lend it a sort of sympathetic assistance. 

Another mode in which men ignorantly practice intemperance in eat- 
ing, is by receiving food when they have no appetite. Hunger is the 
signal by which nature indicates her need of food ; and if no such signal 
be given, she will not be ready, by her appropriate organs, to convert 
the food which we crowd upon her—however rich and stimulating— 
into nourishment. But we are apt to mistake an uneasy sensation of the 
stomach for real hunger; and then we inevitably oppress the system, if 
we impose food upon that organ. 

Such are the principal modes in which man may be guilty of intempe- 
rance in diet. In conclusion, I make a single inference, viz. 

That intemperance in eating is alarmingly prevalent. 

Those who admit the correctness of my description of what constitutes 
this kind of intemperance, will need no argument to establish the infer- 
ence. For it will force itself upon their notice among all classes of 
society, and almost every time that food is taken. Nor is the intempe- 
rance of so slight a character as to deserve little notice, or reprehension. 
It meets us everywhere in giant bulk and grossness ; although an un- 
known god to the great mass of its votaries. It is reputable to. be 
intemperate ; it is considered no blot on the Christian character. Nay, 
to be temperate is thought by many of the best of men, to be injuriously 
abstemious, or meanly parsimonious. The eyes of men in every age, 
and in almost every country, have been most deeply blinded on this sub- 
ject ; so that the great mass of the population, even of the wise and the 
good, have conscientiously encouraged intemperance, by their example 
and influence. But in no period of the world has this intemperance 
probably prevailed so universally, among all who are not too poor to 
obtain the means, as at the present. ‘The community begin to be aware of 
the true nature and effects of excess in drinking ;. but very few have any 
suspicion, that, in the aggregate, greater evils result from excess in eating. 
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“It has been thought,” says Dr. Fothergill, of London, “ that more 
people suffer by hard drinking than immoderate eating ; but my observa 
tion leads me to take the opposite side.” 

“In general,” says Dr. Franklin, “ mankind, since the improvement 
of cookery, eat about twice as much as nature requires.” 

“Intemperance of some kind,” says Lord Bacon, “ destroys the bulk 
of mankind.” 

«In polished nations,” says Sir John Sinclair, “men commonly eat 
at least double the quantity of food necessary, and often four or five times 
more than they ought to do.” 

“It may with truth be asserted,” says a distinguished German physi- 
cian, “that the greater part of mankind eat more than is necessary ; and 
by being crammed and over-fed in infancy, we are deprived of that natural 
sensation which ought to tell us when we have enough.” 

* All our most eminent physicians agree in this one point,” says an 

American physician, “that as a people we eat far too much hearty focd.” 
« Almost every man, woman and child in our country,” says another of 
our medical writers, “ habitually eats and drinks twice as much every 
day, on a moderate estimate, as is necessary.” 
’ Do these opinions seem extravagant? Let us apply the first rule as 
to diet, given in these discourses, to the general practice of mankind. 
Where is the man, who will testify that he feels no “languor of body, 
no cloudiness of mind,” after dinner? Who can say with Cornaro, “I 
can immediately on rising from the table, set myself to write or study— 
and I never find myself drowsy after dinner as a great many do”? Let 
the laboring man for one day, weigh out twenty ounces of solid food, and 
the sedentary and literary man sixteen ounces, and compare these quan- 
tities with their usual allowance ; and they will see the reason of their 
bodily and mental torpor. Or rather, they will see that they are in 
the habit of eating two or three times more than the average amount, 
which a great variety of men, in different situations and occupations, have 
found abundantly sufficient for health and strength. 

Let the dietetic habits of the community be tested by the second rule ; 
or that which relates to the quality of food. Who is satisfied with un- 
mixed water, the most healthy of all fluids, for drink? How are sea and 
land compassed to provide wines, ale, acids, alkalies, aromatics, and various 
vegetable principles, to impart stimulating properties to this simple bev- 
erage ? although all these additions—however agreeable to the palate— 
serve only to make more labor for the physical organs; because these 
ingredients must all be separated from the water again, before that fluid 
can be converted into nourishment. Who does not feel himself reduced 
to an intolerable degree of abstemiousness, if compelled to make out even 
a single meal, from what is called coarse food, cooked in a simple man- 
ner, with the addition of no stimulus, except that one condiment, which all 
animated nature seems to crave—common salt? If no rich gravies and 
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sauces excite the appetite, if no compound pastry, cake, or, other article 
of dessert, appear upon the table, how disappointed and churlish the 
guests? And all this, not because such simple food is not abundantly 
sufficient for health, strength, and happiness ; but because the appetite 
is perverted, and excess has become a habit. 

Apply the third rule, or that relating to variety in food, to the habits 
of living among all classes in this land; and you will see how wide 
spread is intemperance. For not even the poorest among us are content 
with a single dish, however excellent : and few in this country are so 
poor as not to have the means of gratifying their palate. As you ascend 
through the different classes of society, on the pecuniary scale, the evil 
rises in magnitude, until you reach the formal city feast. The really 
temperate man, however, will find it frightful enough among the middle 
classes in society. The sober industrious farmer, or mechanic, who is 
complaining grievously of the difficulty of obtaining a subsistence, will 
yet look upon you as beside yourself, if you suggest to him that he might 
profitably substitute a single dish, for the two, three, or four that are 
usually on his board. Even the man of letters will smile incredulous, 
when you tell him that a single dish would give him far greater ability 
for intellectual labor, than a succession of courses. And the conscien- 
tious devoted Christian, nay the holy minister of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, would sooner part with a right hand, or a right eye, than the 
unnecessary and injurious second and third courses and desserts, that 
now often make his afternoons seasons of yawning, sleeping, and 
stupidity, instead of cheerfulness and vigorous effort. 

Our boarding houses and hotels furnish another exhibition of the de. 
mand. in the community for variety. That establishment would instantly 
be abandoned, which should spread a table on the true principles of tem- 
’ perance ; and generally an eating house is regarded as excellent, in 
proportion to the variety and richness of the food which it furnishes. 

The dietetic excesses of social visits, all over the land, present another 
form of this crying evil. ‘l'o crowd upon our friends, as is done every 
where, a great variety of the richest and most indigestible kinds of food 
and fruit, is a monstrous perversion of the design of social entertain. 
ments: turns them into mere scenes of banqueting ; unfits those invited 
for profitable intercourse ; excites a spirit of unholy emulation to excel 
in the splendor and variety of entertainments, and induces multitudes to 
live beyond their income. And these effects, to say nothing of injured 
health, are abundautly realized in the community. Social visits, instead 
of “the feast of reason and the flow of sou/,” are becoming epicurean 
revels: and instead of promoting health, and giving new vigor for labors 
of body and mind, they are followed by the prostration of both. Is it 
not astonishing that Christians should ever tolerate such glaring abuse of 
a most beneficial custom, without feeling a single reproof of conscience ! 
Can they, in this day of light, continue to do it ignorantly ? 
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The fourth rule as to diet, which we have considered, if compared with 
prevailing customs, would compel usto write intemperance on almost every 
door, especially in our cities and large towns. How many have so changed 
the hours of eating, as to impose the principal task upon the stomach in 
the evening, when it ought to be at rest! How many are not content 
with even three meals per day ; but with luncheons and collations make 
out four or five, and the last one often late at night! What havoc of flesh 
do we witness among the sedentary and even invalids ; not once merely, 
but twice, or even thrice a day; and that too, during the heats of sum. - 
mer! With what canine fury do we see multitudes seize their food, and 
hurry it into the stomach half-masticated, as if the teeth were intended 
only for seizing, and not at all for grinding the food! “ Eating too fast,” 
says a medical traveler, “may be set down as one of our national pecu- 
liarities, as every foreigner on first coming among us is forcibly struck 
with the rapid manner in which we devour our food.” 

Thus widely, thus universally, [ had almost said, does intemperance in 
food prevail: thus deep are the delusions by which even the best of men 
are held in this ignominious bondage. What hope, then, that the feeble 
note of remonstrance which I raise, will be heeded by the cold ear of un- 
belief, amid the deafening clamors of appetite! What hope that such a 
public opinion against this species of intemperance can ever be formed, 
as is now spreading its healthful current over the land, and putting out 
the wild fire which ardent spirit has kindled! True the prospect is dark ; 
but a few beams of hope penctrate the gloom. The great change that 
has taken place in respect to ardent spirit, among Christians and patriots, 
may be regarded as the precursor of a similar change in respect to food. 
For to produce it, there needs only an application to diet, of the ‘same 
sober and rational principles which have convinced so many that total 
abstinence from ardent spirit is aduty. And men, who have a high sense 
of moral obligation, will make this application, so soon as they see their 
inconsistency, and hear the remonstrances of conscience. Indeed, not 
a few, here and there, are already making the application, and have com. 
menced earnestly and successfully the glorious and happy reformation. 
But, after all, faint indeed would be the prospect of its advancement, did 
we believe that human strength and resolution only would be employed. 
Yet may we confidently trust, that this isa cause which lies near the heart 
of Him, who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. He, 
therefore, will make it triumphant. For we may rest assured, that his 
designs respecting human happiness and millenial glory can never be 
accomplished, TILL UNIVERSAL TEMPERANCE PREVAIL. 


[ The subject to be continued. } 





